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MR. TOOKE AND HIS TOMB. 
{From Stephens’s Memoirs.] 


N October 7, 1810, | rode to Wimbledon—a fine day— 
about one o'clock arrived at the gate, expecting to find 
Mr. Tooke in a very dangerous situation, but was told by the 
gardener, with ‘a smile, that I should be surprised. And I 
really was so, for, in the course of a few minutes, I beheld 
him carried by two men servants to a garden chair piaced on 
wheels, and after he had been duly seated, | went up to salute 
him and bis company. 

He expressed great satisfaction at my arrival, and dismissing 
his retinue, with Sir Francis Burdett pulling before, and 
the Miss Hartes and his nephew assisting behind, we ad- 
vanced in procession along a broad gravel walk towards the 
kitchen garden. 

On our arrival there, he desired me to measure the stone 
placed above a cenotaph, for which purpose he had brought 
two black rods, properly graduated, being such as are used 
by surveyors. It formed an oblong square or parallelogram, 
of Irish marble, black, glossy, and unique, being the first 
ever imported into this country; and, on my expressing 
some degree of surprise, mixed with approbation, at the 
Vol. 54. D ine 
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introduction of this noble block from the sister isfand, he 
seized that opportunity to express hisrespect for Mr. Chantrey, 
whose zeal, on the present occasion, appeared to have gratified 
him exceedingly. 

The following were the dimensions: length, 7 feet 1 inch ; 
* breadth, 3 feet Ginches ; depth, 9 inches. 

It was placed on the top of a tumulus, consisting of a 
brick vault covered with turf, and erected in that portion 
of the detached kitchen garden, which is divided by a 
pretty bigh wall from the neighbouring common. I under- 
stood that it was meant to erect a summer-house above it, 
that the young ladies might have a view of the adjoin- 
ing green, sothat nothing gloomy should be attached to the 
spot. 

After stating the measure as accurately as possible, he begged 
me to peruse the inscription, which was as follows : 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
LATE PROPRIETOR, 
AND NOW OCCUPIER OF THIS SPOT, 

was 

BORN IN JUNE, 1730, 
and 

DIED e*4+ eee 
iN THE YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
Contented and Grateful. 


RELIGIOUS FORTUNE TELLING. 


fee sortes sanctorum, or sortes sacre of the ancient 
Christian, has been lately mach illustrated in the Classical 
Journal :— 

These, the writer observes, were a species of divination 
practised in the earlier ages of Christianity, and consisted in 
casually opening the Holy Scriptures, and from the words which 
first presented themselves, deducing the future lot of the en- 
quirer. They were evidently derived from the sortes Homerica 
wod sortes Virgilanz of the pagans, but accommodated to their 
own circumstances by the Christians, 

Complete copies of the Old and New Testaments, being 
rarely met with prior to the invention of printing, the 
psalms, the prophets, or the four gospels, were the parts of 
holy writ principally made use of in these consultations, 
which were sometimes accompanied with various ceremonies, 
and conducted with great solemnity, especially on public occa- 
sions. ‘Thus the Emperor Heraclius in the war against the 
Persians, being at a loss whether to advance or retreat, coin- 
manded 
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manded a public fast for three days, at the end of which he 
applied to the four gospels, and opened upon a text which he 
regarded as an oracular intimation to winter in Albania. Grego- 
ry, of Tours, also relates that Meroveus being desirous of ob- 
taining the kingdom of Chilperic, his father consulted a 
female fortune teller, who promised him the possession of royal 
estates ; but to prevent deception, and to try the truth of 
her prognostications, he caused the psalter, the book of 
kings, and the four gospels, to be laid upon the shrine of St. 
Martin, and after fasting and solemn prayer, opened upon 
passages which not only destroyed his former hopes, but 
seemed to predict the unfortanate events which afterwards 
befel him. 

A French writer in 506, says “ this abuse was introduced by 
the superstition of the people, and afterwards gained ground 
by the ignosance of the bishops.” ‘This appears evident 
from Pithon’s Collection of Canons, containing some forms 
under the title of The Lot of the Apostles. ‘These were found 
at the end of the canons of the apostles in the abbey of Mar- 
mousier. Afterwards, various canons were made in the diffe. 
reat councils and synods against this supersition; these con- 
tinued to be framed in the councils of London, under Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc in 1075, and Corboyl in 1126. 

The founder of the Franciscans, it seems, having denied|jhim- 
self the possession of any thing but coats and a cord, and still 
having doubts whether he might not possess books, first pray- 
ed, and then casually opened upon Mark, chapter iv. “ Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God; 
but unto them that are without, all these things are done in 
parables,” from which he drew the conclusion, that books were 
not necessary for hin. 

One Peter of Tholouse being accused of heresy, and having 
denied it upon oath, one of those who stood by, in order to 


judge of the truth of his oath, seized the book upon which 


he had sworn, and opening it hastily, met with the words of 
the Devilto our Saviour, “ What have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth,” and from thence concluded that the 
uccused was guilty, and had nothing to do with Christ! 

The extraordinary case also of king Charles L. and Lord 
Falkland, as applicable to divination of this kind, is related. 
Being together at Oxford, they went one day tosee the public 
library, and were shewn among other books a Virgil, finely 
printed and exqaisitely bound. Lord Falkland, to divert the 
king, proposed that he should make a trial of his fortuse by 
the sortes Virgilanw. ‘The king opening the book, the passage 
he happened to light upon was part of Dido’s imprecation 
against JZveas, in Lib. iv. 1.615. King Charles seeming con- 
cerned atthe accident, Lord Falkland would likewise try his 
D 2 own 
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own fortune, hoping he might fall upon some passage that 
could have no relation to his case, and thus divert the king’s 
thoughts from any impression the other might have upon him; 
bat the place Lord Falkland stumbled upon was sti!! more 
suited to his destiny, being the expressions of Evander upon 
the untimely death of bis son Pallas, Lib. xi. Lord Faiklaud 
fell in the battle of Newbury in 1644, and Charles was beheaded 
in 1649. 

The kind of divination among the Jews, termed by them 
bath kol, or the daughter of the voice, was not very dis- 
similar to the sortes sanctorum of the Christians. The mode 
of practising it, was by appealing to the first words accidentally 
heard from any one speaking or reading. The following 
is an instance from the Talmud: Rabbi Jochanau and 
Rabbi Simeon. Ben Lachish, desiring to see the face of R. 
Samuel, a Babylonish doctor: “ Let us follow,” said they 
* the hearing of bath kol.” Travelling, therefore, near aschool, 
they heard the voice of a boy reading these words out of the 
first book of Samuel, “ And Samucl died.” They observed 
this, and inferred from hence that their friend Samuel was dead, 
and so they found it. Some of the ancient Christians too, it 
seems, used to go to church with a ‘purpose of receiving as 
the will of Heaven, the words of scripture that were singing at 
their entrance, 


No. @. 
SENTIMENTAL ATTRACTION. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


‘AY, ye genii guardians of the fair, what were the sensations 
J Subina felt for Dorus? her spirits were generally elevated 
in his company, a softness played round her heart when be paid 
her any little attentions, and brightened her eyes when she 
talked to him ; and all this without the smallest idea beyond 
it, for Sabina was engaged to another whom she would by no 
means have exchanged for Dorus. Her feelings with respect 
to him were purity itsclf, yet to converse with him, (although 
their sentiments were by no means in unison,) to receive from 
him respectful attentions, a wish to gain his approbation, and 
in some degree his admiration, without his telling her so, or 
fecling himself any pain trom the lambent flame : all this gave 
her pleasure; a thought beyond it would have given hes heart 
a pang. Dorusand Sabina, with a party of their friends, were 
engaged in arural excursion; Dorus, in assisting Sabina and 
another 
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another lady to cross a rivulet, found his progress arrested by 
some mud, from which he could not extricate himself without 
difficulty ; Sabina looked round, and saw him standing in his 
awkward situation with uncommon grace: Dorus could not 
be considered in general ws an elegant man, but he possessed 
one quality which even elegant people do not always evince, 
the art of appearing easy and unembarrassed in awkward 
attitudes and awkward situations. Thou art really a fine 
fellow, thought Sabina, and a youthful sovereign at his 
levee migitenvy thy grace when entangled in the mud.—So 
thoughtSabina of Dorus, who had never interested her so much 
before ; she was alittle alarmed by this simple incident, and 
carefully analyzed her heart, lest too warm a sentiment might 
be intruding on the rights of another; but she was soon con- 
vinted it was a sentimental attraction alone which intluenced 
her wind towards Dorus, for when she saw him not, she felt no 
uneasiness; aud she heard of his paying his addresses to another 
fair one, without heaving a single sigh. 

Time rolled on, and the sparlhie of the fashionable girl in the 
spring of life began to give place in Sabina to the summer 
graces of the woman of maturity. Dorus and Sabina met iu 
company, visited in the same parties, and the lainbent flame 
burnt without any detriment to either; there was sometimes a 
cool and sudden anpolite neglect in Dorus’s behaviour, and as 
sudden a transition to more than usual friendly politeness, 
which seemed to indicate that iu bis breast the lambent flaine 
occasionally wavered, or burnt too fiercely ; but it soon re- 
turned to its usual calm brightness, and his behaviour re- 
sumed its propriety. Oue circumstance was observable to 
Sabina, and perhaps to her only, that when Dorus figured 
in the character of alover, and wos paying serious addresses 
to any lady (which occurred several times), he seemed to shun 
her company, and talked to her less than usual when they met 
in parties. 

At length a long interval elapsed, and Dorus returned from 
a distant country a married man; his wife was beautiful and 
attractive; the lambent flame was quite extinguished, and 
Sabina had no wish to rekindle it. Say, ye genii, what were the 
sensations Dorus had felt for Sabina? and O, ye guardians of 
the fair, that you would unveil to mortals the nature of those 

‘ntiments Sebina had felt for him: Ye aloue can describe 
these clegant sensations which exist so often in the breast 
of the woman of delicacy—give life to innocent society and 
remove (which love can only do for-a moment) that iasipi sity 


which so frequently throws a gloom over female life. Pure 








sensation! dear to the mental voluptuary—fiee from the 
tumult and the guilt of passion, with just fire enough to 
warm the heart, and not suilicientto scorch ut, or diaw it 
from 
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from the paths of virtue and of peace. Surely a Deity pre- 
sides over these emotions, the son of Cupid, and a nymph of 
the train of Diana, who shoots at the breast of mortals the 
arrows of his father, having first playfully struck off their 
points. 

(To be continued.) 





An Account of the French Conscription Law. 


. conscription was first published in the form of a ge- 

neral law by the council of the ancients in the year 1798: 
it derives its model from the constitution of the Roman re- 
public, which made every citizen a soldier before the age of 
fosty-six,—which in its annual levies admitted of po exemp- 
tion, and which in its peremptory orders, issued by its consuls 
to the magistrates of ltaly, specified the number of troops re- 
quired, and the place of their assem! blage. 

By the Fieoch law, all Frenchmen, between the full age of 
twenty and twenty-five complete, are liable to the conscrip- 
tion. They are each year thrown into five classes; the first of 
which consists of those who have completed their twentieth 
year on the first of Vendemaire (16th eo ar yo preceding); 
the second, of thoSe who, at the same period, have terminated 
their twenty-first year, and so on in the order of seniority. 
The municipal administrations are bound to prepure lists 
framed from the registers of births, and from common noto- 
riety, which particularize the name, domicile, stature, Kc. ot 
all the individuals subject to the conscription within their ju- 
rissliction. The same individuals are also bound to enrol them- 
sclves, with a similar specification, at the ofiice of the muvici- 
pality, as soon as the Jaw is published. 

When the lists for wr roe district are made up (for the prepa- 
vation of which eight days are allotted), the conscripts are as- 
sembled in the respective cantons, and examined by the admi- 
nistration, or by a special commission, created ad hoc by the 
prefect, and attended by two brigades of gen d’armerie. The 
merits of all pleas of exemption are scrutinized at these mect- 
ings. The conscript has no legal ground of exemption from 
service, but physical inability ; and even those personally inca- 
pable are pecuniarily liable. Such as plead infirunities, if able 
to attend, are examived on the spot; and if not, are visited at 
their dwellings by the inspectors and health officers. When 
these claims are disposed of, lists are formed of those who are 
adjudged competent to serve, whether present-or absent; and 
ihe sub-pre set’ then procee:s to the drawing, or designation 
by lot, of such as are to constitute the quota of the distriet, 
Tickets 
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Tickets regularly numbered, to the amount of the names on the 
list, are publicly deposited in an urn, and indiscriminately 
drawn out by the conscripts or their friends. 

«“ This,” observes Mr. Faber, in his Sketches of the Internal 
State of France, “ isa day of public mourning, and of agony 
in every family. All labour is abandoned; every one has a 
melancholy interest in being present at the solemnity. The 
«sawing is performed in the public hall of the town. At the 
hour appointed, the conscripts assemble; or in place of the 
absent, their parents, tutors, delegates, and respondents. The 
business is performed in the municipal council, under the presi- 
dency of the mayor; and if it is a chief town, the prefect or 
sub-prefect assists, A mournful silence reigns in the hall; not 
even a breath is heard ; a sigh occasionally bursts. The mayor 
makes a short harangue; the name of each conseript is called; 
the conscript advances; he stretches out his hand to the 
urn; the destiny of many is included with his; he draws his 
own.” 

The conscripts who have drawn the numbers below the 
amount of the quota, are taken for immediate service. The 
higher numbers drawn by the rest, are annexed to thear names, 
in order that they may supply any casualties which may oecar 
among their predecessors, Absentees, not presenting them- 
selves within a month after the drawing, are declared reirac- 
tory, proclaimed throughout the empire, and pursued as de~ 
serters. 

Those who have drawn numbers within that of the quota, 
are called the conscripts of “ the active service.” But besides 
these, an equal number is formed into what is called the con- 
scription “ of reserve.” These latter are to march only in 
cases of emergency: but as the emergency has been always 
found to exist—“ Tyrannorum enim preces, nosti, quam per- 
mixte necessitatibus ;” and the reserve is unifotmly compelled 
to march. Not only are all the conscripts of the current year 
thus dragged into the field by a decree of the military chief of 
the department, but those of the preceding years, who had ob- 
tained a charter of exemption under the conditions prescribed 
by law. Another flagrant abuse of power is the enrolment of 
persous under the age stipulated by law. In the first tumults 
of the revolution, the parochial registers were either wholly 
neglected or absolutely lost. . As, therefore, no official docu- 
nent can be produced of youths between the age of seventeen 
and twenty, the recruiting oflicers include numbers in the con- 
scription whose remonstrances are rendered unavailing by theic 
condition in life, 

But notwithstanding these arbitrary proceedings of the go- 
vernment over the population of France, the deficiencies of 
the army are so great (principally on account of desertion) 
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that a third body is created, of supplemental conscripts, equal 
in uumber to one-fourth of. the whole contingents, and des- 
tined to fill up the vacancies of the original conscription, and 
in the last levies, obliged to march with the column to head- 
quarters, for the purpose of being at hand to supply the vacan- 
cies which death, desertion, or other causes may have occa- 
sioned. 

:xemptions from service are either provisional or definitive, 
according to the nature of the disability pleaded. For all dis- 

eases pronounced curable the discharge is bat temporary. Ori- 

gin lly no exemption was allowed to the law. of “ active ser- 
vice ;” but latterly, the eldes: brother of an orphan family, the 
only son of a widow, or of a labourer above the age of seventy, 
or one who has a brother in the “ active service,’ may, on so- 
liciting the indulgence, be transferred to the “ reserve.” The 
same privilege is accorded to those who have taken the degree 
of sub-deacon in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 

According to the directorial plan of conscrip tion, substitu- 
tion was not allowed; but the searing of this principle is at 
present relaxed in favonr of such as are adjudged “ incapable 
of sustaining the fatigues of war,” or “ whose labours and 
studies are deemed more useful to the state than their military 
service.” Proxies are therefore received only ad libitum, not 
as a matter of right; for when the physical requisites are not 
wanting in the principal, the goverament. studiously discon- 
rages substitution. The views of government, in tiis respect, 
are from the acknowledged hardships and indeterminate dura- 
tion of the service, assisted by the enormous price demanded 
for substitutes. Often from two to three hundred pounds are 
required by persons possessing the necessary qualifications ; so 
that. it is almost impossible for even the better classes of con- 
scripts to obtain proxies. ‘To this penalty another is added : 
the conscript is obliged to furnish one hundred franes (about 
five pound,) for the equipment of bis substitute, who must be 
between the age of twenty-five and forty, of the middle size at 
least, of a robust constitution, of a good character certified by 
his municipality, and himself beyond the reach of the con- 
scription laws. ie bears the surname of his principal, in or- 
der that the latter uiay. be known and compelled to march, 
should his proxy desert, or .be lost from any other cause than 
death or wouuds received.in batile within the term of two 
years. 

The “ refractory” conscript, after enduring the extremities 
of hanger, thirst, and imprisonment, is brought before the pa- 
raded troops, hears his sentence read upon his knees, and de- 
clared unworthy” to serve. He is then stripped of his 
clothes, and disfigured by a dress contrived to resemble 
partly that of a monk under penance, partly that of a 
gy col 
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convict in the gallies; and an iron ball of eight pounds 
weight, fastened to an iron chain of seven feet in length, is at- 
tached to his leg. He is condemned to hard labour during ten 
hours daily, and in the interval of rest to be chained in solitary 
confinement. The duration of this punishment, which is ten 
years, is prolonged, and an additional bail fastened to the leg, 
in cases of contumacious disobedience. But a conscript 
merely refractory, that is, who does not appear on public suai- 
mons, is subject to a slighter punishment; he is doomed to 
five years labour in the public works, but subject to all the 
privations and inflictions of him who is adjudged refractory. 
Besides undergoing the corporal punishment entailed on their 
offence, refractory or absent conscripts are amerced in a sum 
of fifteen hundred francs. This sum, together with the ex- 
pences incurred in the pursuit, is, in the case of absentees, le- 
vied inexorably on the real property of the father or mother, 
should the fugitive possess none in his own right; for, by the 
provisions of the code, parents continue responsible for their 
absent children, until they can produce an official attestation 
of their death. 

* The conscripts who do not obey the calls and public sum- 
monses to appear,” observes Mr. Faber, in the work above 
mentioned, ‘* are declared refractory conscripts.” That revo- 
lutionary term, with all its recollections, and all its terrors, is 
put in force anew, and revolutionary proceedings are energeti- 
cally,employed, Mayors, officers of police, gendarmes, have 
orders to inspect, interrogate, and to arrest. France then re- 
sembles a great prison-house, in which one man watches ano- 
ther, one flies from another. A man cannot walk a gun-shot 
from his home without being measured and questioned. Every 
where are keepers, watchmen, spies; one must always be loaded 
with a number of certificates and papers. France then resem- 
bles a large garrison, because every where there are centinels 
and guards. The spectator often beholds a young man with a 
gendarme at his heels; often, on looking closely, he finds bis 
hands tied or even manacled. The measures of vigilance are 
even multiplied in proportion as the frontiers are approached ; 
a sixfold, perhaps a tenfold, file of watchmen aud guards is 
there established. The legions of the custom-house then 
examine the countenance and physiognomy as they do the 
pocket. 

“ You are travelling. A numerous crowd obstrvcts the 
highway. The clanking of chains—plaintive voices—an escort 
of cavalry—naked swords—men pale and emaciated, heads 
shaven, hideously dressed, dragging fetters and cannon balls, 
form a shocking procession. Of what atrocious crime are these 
miserable wretches guilty, to be reduced to so abject and de- 
plorable a condition ? They are refractory conscripts, who, col- 
Vol. 54. Lr: lected 
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lected in the depots, are transporting to a fortress in the inte- 
rior.’ 

Of the wretched and humiliating condition of the French 
people, the same author makes the following mention: “ In 
nocountry,” sayshe, “ arethe people sostrietly confined to their 
homesas in France; the inhabitants of that country still live as 
though in the midst of revolution. No person dares go from 
one commune to another without a passport ; otherwise he is 
exposed to the risk of being conducted back to the place 
whence he came by the first gendarme who meets him, or of 
at least losing time in his justification, or failing in the errand 
on which he set out. Since the conscription, in particular, no- 
thing can equal the strictness with which every passenger is 
examined and questioned. The gendarmes and officers of the 
police are instructed to be particularly vigilant in regard to all 
those who appear to be of the age required for the conscrip- 
tion. The conscript must not leave his commune, and the 
passport of every citizen must expressly specify if he has beea 
a conscript, and in what year; if he was drawn by lot; if he 
was for the regular army or for the reserve; if he served by 
substitute or not; in a word, all the circumstances which mark 
the individuality of the bearer are required.” 

To give efficacy to this tremendous system, every excite- 
mevt of ambition, and every terror of punishment, are put in 
fotce to oblige public functionaries to the rigorous execution 
of their duty; the heaviest denunciations are threatened against 
parents or others who contribute to defeat or retard its opera- 
tion. All omissions or mistakes in the lists of conscripts, are 
considered as public frauds, aud punished with the utmost se- 

. Verity. Any health officer, or other functionary, convicted of 
furnishing a false certificate of infirmity, Xc. is subjected to 
five years imprisonment in irons. Penalties, pecuniary and 
personal, are heaped on every offence against the regulations 
of the conscription; he who escapes the former is caught in 
the latter; and those to whom both can be applied suffer both ; 
from the highest to the lowest, from the arch-chancellor of 
the empire to the houseless orphan of the Ardennes, this jea- 
Jous and inexorable Jaw strikes terror, and whenever it fails 
of producing obedience, is certain at least of inflicting panish- 
ment. 

As soon as the conscripts are collected in their departments 


they become entitled to pay, but, like all the French soldiers, . 


are paid very irregularly. Their dress is utterly neglected, 
The musket, the bayonet, and the cartouch box, the necessaries 
of war, are all that goveinment, in the first instance, gives 
them. In their private clothes, with the addition of a kind 
of foraging cap, the motley groups set out for the army; if 
they pass through a hostile or allicd country, itis Jaid under 
con- 
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" contribution to clothe them; if not, they receive from the 
ich commissaries slowly, and by degrees, those articles of which 
In they are in immediate want. “ Of all’ soldiers,” says Mr. 
eir Faber, “ the French have the least advantage in point of ap- 
as pearance, either as to size, dress, equipment, or manual dex- 
ym terity; a regiment of French infaniry, just completed, has 
is § only (with the exception of the grenadiers) the appearance 
ce | of a number of raw recruits, picked up in haste, anid huddled 
of | together without choice and without order.” . a 
id | In the course of this abstract of the conscription law, we 
» | stated, that in France, “ parents continue responsible for theit 
is §  absenvchildren:’ the truth of the assertion, as also of the im- 
= 4s moderate rigour with which this efficient and cruel system is 
tl cartied into execution, may be exemplified by the following 
: circumstance, extracted from the Mercure de France, for Au- 


gust, 1807. 

« Jean Vidal, senior, of the commune of Orbon, in order 
to enfranchise his son from the conscription, had employed a 
false document, knowing it to be false. ‘The document was 
the record of his birth, in which it was stated, that he was 
born in 1734, although the real period of his birth was 1744. 
His object was to be considered as having attained tht age of 
71, and therefore entitled to claim for his son the indulgence 
of the law. The special court of criminal justice has, by a 
decree of the 2ist of July, condemned this person to eight 
I years labour in irons, to be branded with a hot iron on the left 

shoulder, to an exposition of six hours, and to the expences of 
the prosecution, and of 400 copies of the decree.” 


Anecdote of George Fredvrick Cooke, the celebrated Actor. 
[From Mr. Dunlap’s Memoirs of Cooke.] 


\ R. MATTHEWS, now and for some years a distin- 
4 guished favourite with the London audience, at that 
tle a very young man and actor, was a member of Daly’s 
company, and lodged in the same house with Cooke. One 
night, alter play and farce, in the latver Matthews having played 
Mordecai to Cooke’s Sir Archy, and to the satisfaction of the 
veteran, was invited by him to take supper in his room ééle-d- 
tele, and drink whiskey punch. This bigh honour was grate- 
fully received and accepted by the young comedian, who an- 
ticipated both pleasure and instraction from the society of the 
celebrated actor, Supper over, and Cooke’s spirits elevated, 
the fatigues of the evening were forgotten; he was pleased 
with this young companion, whose tongue, freed from all 
shackles by the smoking Jiquor, glibly poured forth those 
4 & pralscs 
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praises which Cooke’s superior talents prompted. One jug of 
whiskey punch was quickly emptied, and while drinking the 
second, George Frederick, in his turn, begins to commend 
young, Matthews, 

“ You are young, and want some one to guide and advise 
you: take my word for it, there is nothing like industry and 
subriety—Mrs. Burns! Another jug of whiskey punch, Mrs, 
Burns—you make it so good, Mrs. Burns, anotlier jug.” 

“ Yes, Mister Cooke.” 

“ In our profession, my young friend, dissipation is too apt 
to be the bane of youth—* Villainous company, low com- 
pany, leads. them from stadying their business and acquiring 
that knowledge which alone can make them respectable.” 

Thus he proceeded drinking and uttering advice (not the 
less valuable because in opposition to his own practice,) and 
assuring Matthews of his protection, instruction, and all his 
influence to forward his views, while the whiskey punch, jug 
after jug, vanished, and with it all semblance of the virtues so 
eloquently praised. Though maddened by the fumes of the 
liquor, the chain of his ideas continued still unbroken, and he 
began a dissertation on the histrionic art, proceeding from 
first principles to a detail of the mode of exhibiting the pas- 
sions, with a specimen of each by way of illustration. 

{t is impossible to describe, but the reader may perhaps ima- 
gine, the ludicrous effect of this scene. ‘The power of the 
whiskey operating in diametric opposition to the will on his 
strong and flexible features, produced contortions and distor- 
tions, of which he was insensible, while Matthews sat gazing 
with astonishment, and at times in an agony, from the effort 
to restrain his risible faculties; but to add to his torture, Cooke 
began to question him, after each “ horrible face,” as to the 
meaning of it, or the passion expressed. Matthews, totally in 
the dark as to Cooke’s meaning, made every possible mistake ; 
and when set right by Cooke excused himself by charging his 
stupidity on the whiskey 

« There—what’s that?” 

“ Very fine, Sir,” 

“ But what is it?” 

« Q—anger-« anger, to be sure.” 

‘To be sure you’re a blockhead—Fear, fear, Sir!” 

But when the actor, after making a hideous face, compounded 
of satanic malignity and the brutal leering of a drunken satyr, 
told his pupil that that that was love, poor Matthews could 
resist no longer, but roared with convulsive laughter. 

Cooke was surprised and enraged at this rudeness in his 
young guest, but Matthews had address enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the mean time, had protested against 
making any more whiskey punch, and had brought up, the last 
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jug, upon Cooke’s solemn promise that he would ask for no 


more. The jug is finished; and Matthews, heartily tired, 
thinks he shall escape from his tormenior, and makes a move 
to go. 

“« Not yet, my dear boy, one jug more.” 

“ [ts very late, Sir.” 

Only one more.” 
Mistress Barns will not let us bave it.” 
Wo’nt she? I’ll shew you that presently.” 

Cooke thanders with his foot, and vociferates repeatedly, 
“ Mistress Barns!” At length honest Mrs. Burns, who had 
got to bed, in hopes of rest, in the chamber immediately un- 
der them, answers, 

“ What is it you want, Mister Cooke?” 

Another jug of whiskey punch, Mistress Barns.” 

{ndeed, but you can have no more, Mister Cooke.” 

“ Indeed bat [ will, Mistress Burns,” 

Remember your promise, Mister Cooke.” 

Another jug of punch, Mistress Burns.” 

Indeed, and I will not get out of my own bed any more 
all, Mister Cooke, and so there’s an end of it!” 

“ We'll see that, Mistress Burns.” 

When, to Matthews’s farther astonishment, he seized the 
jug, and smashed it on the floor over the head of Mistress 
Barns, exclaiming, “ Do you hear that, Mistress Burns?” 

* Yes I do, Mister Cooke.” 

lle theu proceeded to break the chairs, one by one, after 
each other, exclaiming, “ Doyou hear that, Mistress Burns” 
wnd receiving in reply, 

“ Yes L do, Mister Cooke, and you'll be very sorry for it to- 
morrow, so you will.” 

He then opened the window, and very deliberately proceeded 
to throw the looking-glasses into the street, and the fragments 
of broken tables and chairs. Matthews had made several at- 
tempts to go, and had been detained by Cooke: he now ven- 
tnred something like an expostulation; on which his Mentor 
ordered him out of his apartment, and threw the candle and 
candlestick after him. Matthews, having departed, the 
wretched man sallied out, and was brought home next day, 
beaten and deformed with bruises. 
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DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANES. 
CHARLESTON, September 24. 
N the 17th of September at Charleston, only two or 


three vessels rode out the gale in St. Mary’s river. A 
gen- 
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gentleman. who was here in the gale of the 27th of August 
jast, represents the one at St. Mary’s to have been much more 
severe. The tide in that town rose sixteen inches higher than 
was ever before known. One gun-boat was sunk, and twenty- 
three persons out of twenty-nine, who were on board her, pe- 
rished. Two other gun. boats were driven on shore; one rode 
out the gale. The custom-house barge was sunk, and. two of 
her crew were drowned. Most of the houses at Amelia [sland 
were blown down. The injury to the plantations on the sea- 
hoard was immense. It was impossible to estimate the number 
of lives lost;, about 30 bodies: had ‘been taken up. Great 
numbers of carcases of cattle, hogs, dogs, pouliry, aad alli- 
gators, were hourly thrown on shore, which created a very dis- 
agreeable stench in and about the town. 

Darien, (VF imosh county), September 27. On the night 
of the 16th instant, cur sea-board was visited by one of those 
powerful agents of nature, wiiich since the year 1804 have oc- 
casionally spread ruin and desolation on the fairest portion of 
Ler maritime border. 

Kor many weeks past the unsettled appearance of the wea- 
ther gave reason to believe that a gale was brewing; but it was 
heped that the torrents of rain, that had fallev, together with 
the frequent-peals of thunder, bad purified the atmosphere. 
On the inorping, however, of this dreadful night, the wind be- 
gan to blow from the north east, and continued to increase in 
violence until the close of evening, When it somewhat abated, 
and a. Jaminous appearance of the sky afforded a temporary 
prospect of a clear night—but the dclusion soon vanished. 
The wind, suddenly shifting to the east, brought with it an une- 
quivocal token of an impending gale; torrents of rain began 
to fall, attended occasionally with the distant roll of thunder, 
while the hoarse roar of the ocean ,was from time to time 
drowned by the noise of the tempest. The still calm that suc- 
ceeded the violent puffs of wind, added to the awfuloess of 
the night; the sky was quite laminous; and meteoric flashes 
or electric sparks, somewhat resembling distant stars, were dis- 
linctly seen in the heavens. 

‘The wind and ain beat on the houses with such impetuosity 
that in many instances the doors and windows were driven in, 
and scarcely adiy spot could be found to afford shelter from 
the “ peliing of the pitiless storm.” The gale continued the 
whole of the night, and did not ¢ utirely cease until the follow- 
ing evening. ‘The tide rose in many situations seven or eight 
feet above the common spring tide, so that all the river-side 
plantations were under water. Butler’s Island, so well pro- 
tected by banks, was completely overflowed, and the rice 
which had just been harvested, is said to be entirely lost. The 
sland of Broughton was covered many feet, and every thing 
swept 
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swept off except the public building and dwelling houses— 
but for the former, every soul on the island must have pe- 
rished. 

We understand that on Turtle river the gale was stil] more 
violent, and the damage sustained greater tuan in this neigh. 
bourhood. 

in the town of St. Mary’s, twenty-four houses have been 
blown down; and on the island of Amelia, the town of Fei 
nandina has lost twenty-eight houses, besides other valuable 
property. 

Long Island was visited by a terrible hurricane on the 16th 
of August, on the morning of which day the weather had 
every appearance of an approaching hurricane: it blew fresh, 
and the winds rapidly increased, with sharp showers of rain, 
At ten o'clock it was no longer possib!e to walk; from this 
time ‘till eight it increased, at which time the convulsion of the 
element was most awful, and the gale continued raging "ull 
midnight, in the most furious manner, when it moderated gta- 
dually. ‘Towards day-light a scene presented itself which 
baflles all description ; not one green leaf was to be seen on the 
face of the country, nor was a tree or shrub remaining in aa 
upright position, all being either bent, broken, or torn up by 
the roots; cattle were blown down in the open fields, many of 
which never recovered their feet, but were driven from place 
to place, until they were bruised to death; others were blowa 
into the sea and drowned. Some cattle belonging to a planter 
on the island, have been found washed on the beach, at the 
distance of ten miles from their pasture. During this hurri- 
cane the wind blew from N. N. E. round to S. E. without any 
lull: the sea, on the north side was high beyond every thing, 
and has broken into the fields in many places, round the east 
and south end, where it was never before known to have been 
in the memory of man. 
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Laplanders and Finns. 
[From Leopold von Buch’s Travels in Norway and Lapland.] 


ITTLE more than half a century has elapsed since these 

4 regions were first cultivated; formerly they were only oc- 
cupied by a few families of Laplanders, who wandered about 
trom place to place with their herds; now the industrious 
Finns are thriving in every direction, and we cannot help feel- 
ing an internal satisfaction that cultivation and agriculiure 
are thus spreading over parts which were believed io be neces- 
sarily doomed to perpetual sterility, and. to be inbabited by 
wandering nomades. There was no doubt a time — Lap- 
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land extended itself almost to the town of Torneo. Its boun- 
daries have been gradually removed more and more north- 
wards, They at last became stationary at Muonioniska, more 
than one hundred and forty English miles above Torneo. They 


would, however, have been advanced also beyond this place if 


the numerous emigrations of the Finns into Norway had not 
occasioned a momentary cessation in the cultivation of Swe- 
dish Lapland. When once the Norwegian Fiords are settled, 
if the active spirit of the Finns is not oppressed by the unre- 
lenting hand of fate, the habitations will again continue to be 
extended along all the streams and lakes connected with the 
Muonio river, and the Laplanders will be confined within 
narrower and narrower limits, ’till at last the whole race will be 
exterminated. 

Although the Laplanders and Finns may have the same com- 
mon origin, they have, however, been long separated, and pro- 
bably long before they came to inhabit the north. We find it 
extremely probable, when we compare together the old ac- 
counts, the. customs, and probabilities, that the Laplanders 
descended from the White Sea towards Norway and Sweden, 
and that the Finns, on the other hand, ascended from Estonia, 
through Finland. ‘The two nations are not only at present 
toto celo different in their mode of life and cultivation, but 
they have not even the smallest national physiognomy in com- 
mon. The Laplanders, as is well known, are in general smail; 
tall men are every where exceedingly rare among them; and 
such a person as Niels Sara, at Kautokejno, who measured five 
feet four inches Paris measure, or five feet eight inches English, 
may not beagain found among many hundreds of them. Butthe 
Finns, though they remain for centuries in the same country, 
do not appear to become in the least smaller in size, either at 
Kautokejno or Muonionisko, than the Swedes or Norwegians. 
The cause of this is easily discovered; it lies altogether in the 
difference of cultivation. The polar tribes are small, like all 
animals, and all organic substances which surround them; be- 
cause they are almost in like manner fully exposed to the op- 
pression and contracting influence of the severe climate, and 
have not learned to secure themselves from it. The Finn, on 
the other hand, procures a tropical heat in his perte, and what 
is contracted by the cold is again extended here and stretched 
into new activity. The Laplander seldom or never keeps 
himself, even in his winter gamme, in such a temperature as 
nature requires for the developement and advanecment of the 
functions of life in the physical man; and though this may not 
be felt by his nerves, vet it must be felt by his constitution and 
his conformation. The Finn, on the other hand, finds a com- 
pensation for the unheard of cold in warm baths of an equally 
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uoheard of heat; and the advantages he derives from thence 
is demonstrated by experience in Lapland. 

la the year 1799, there were five thousand one hundred and 
thirteen Laplanders in the Swedish division of Lapland; if we 
reckon an additional three thousand Lapladders for Norway; 
though .it scarcely contains so many, and. one thousand for 
the part belonging to Russia, where, apon ahe whole, but few 
Laplanders remain, the total strength of this people, however 
widely spread, will consist at most of ten thousand soals. But 
in Fipland alone the Fians amount to ne:rly & million. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


PROMENADE COSTUME. 


Plain cambric robe, with long gathered sleeve and high 

arched collar, trimmed with netlace or muslin. A Spanish 
lapelled coat of fine orange Merino cloth ; full epauleite orna- 
ments on the shoulders ; the whole lined throughout with 
white sarsnet, trimmed with a raised border of white velvet or 
ewansdown. A small provincial bonnet of the same material 
as the coat, ornamented with a full curled ostrich feather. 
White spotted ermine or Chinchillt muff. Gloves, grey 
or light blue kid. Half-boots of orange colouréd jean, or 
velvet. 

a 
MORNING DRESS. 


A round robe’of plain jaconot muslin, with spencer bodice, 
and rounded falling collar, edged with lace or needle work ; 
the same ornamenting the bottom of the dress. A loose 
robe’ pelisse of India muslit, thrown quite open in front, 
trimmed entirely round with « full gathered border of muslin 
or lace; the back confined at the bottom with a lemon- 
coloured ribband, brought reand the waist, and tied in bows 
and ends in froot. The Flashing mob cap, composed entirely 
of lace, ornamented witl lemon-coloured ribband, which also 
cotfines it under the chin. <A small rosary and cross of 
amber, twisted round the throat. Slippers and gloves of lemon- 
coloured kid. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 
The weather has been so extremely severe, that our fair 


pedestrians fiave made little change in their habiliments, 
Vol. 54. r The 
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The Bivouac mantle and hat is the only elegant novelty we 
have noticed ; the materials of which this mantle is com- 
posed render its military appellation very appropriate. It is 
of scarlet cloth, wadded and lined with ermine, which is 
turned over to form a trimming ; its form is merely that of a 
large loose mantle, which descends nearly to the heels, with a 
high collar. A seatlet cloth spenser, to which the mantle is 
fastened behind, is trimmed at the collar and cuffs with- 
ermine, and ornamented in front a-la-huzzar with scarlet 
buttons and twist. The hat, a gipsy, of scarlet cloth, ties 
down, and is ornamented with a beautiful plume of scarlet 
feathers. 

In the carriage costume there is rather more variety; 
pelisses are very generally trimmed with swansdown, ermine, 
and also chenille, which last is very much worn, as is also 
embroidery. 

Velvet mantles and mantillas are very fashionable; they 
are worn of various shapes and colours; but the two which 
are highest in estimation are the Princess Charlotte’s mantle, 
and the York mantilla, The first is made in blue velvet, 
lined with white sarsnet; it is a short round mantle cut 
round in scollops, and trimmed with a very rich white silk 
fringe : the collar is high and puckered, and is tied at the 
throat by-a white satin ribband ; the cape is small and round ; 
a velvet front in the shape of a stomacher is partially seen as 
the mantle goes off in alittle slope in front. 

Morning dresses are now made principally in cloth; but 
Irish poplin, bombazeens, and stuffs, are yet reckoned fashion- 
able. 

In dinner dresses, sarsnets, satins, velvets, and in some in- 
stances cloth are worn; velvet is highest in estimation ; it is 
also most fashionable for evening parties. 

The waists and. sleeves of dresses are made very short, 
and the bosoms and shoulders displayed as much as ever, 
Light colours are universal ; fawn, emerald green, blue, crab, 
lavender, and orange, are bighest in estimation ; but scarlet, 
suby> purple, and brown, are also fashionable, particularly the 
rst. 

For full dress, velvet, white satin, and white sarsnet, are 
universal—the last, lightly embroidered in silver, is particularly 
high in estimation, and has a very elegant effect. We must, 
however, notice that white sarsnet frocks, richly wimmed 
with lace, are very much worn ia full dress, and we think very 
appropriate, 


POETRY. . 
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Verses composed on Dartmoor, in View of Kalworthy, July 12, 1809. 


F AR to the west the clouds of night retire, 

As scatter’d hosts in wild disorder run ; 

And from the glowing east fresh gales inspire 
The world with promise of the rising sun. 


From heath-clad deserts fair it is to view 

Rich varied scenes, beneath the roving sight ; 
Hill, dale, and river, bath’d in morning dew, 

And laughing sea,* that hails the heavenly light. 


But still, with fonder gaze, my eyes survey, 
Those groves antiquef that tower above the plain, 
And in their shades, more precious than the day, 
My Anna and our lovely babes contain : 
Thrice happy mother! in thy daughters blest, 
“lbree infant graces io thy bosom rest, 


W. EVANS. 
* Bay of Plymouth, + Kilworthy Woods. 





For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
CORDELIA’S DEATH. 


IRTUE or merit can’t, alas! restrain 
Death’s potent arm, that strikes we know not how; 
Youth falls before it, while the wretch of pain 
Survives to suffer, who would gladly bow. 


Say, dreadful conqu’rer! why thy partial hand 
Strikes at our hopes, and lays our wishes low? 

Why shear the bud ere all its leaves expand? 
Why crop the flow’r ere all its beauties blow? . 


But who shail dare arraign th’ Almighty Pow’r, 
Whose arm alone impels the shaft of fate? 
He limits man, appoints the dreadful hour; 
*Tis he alone that circumscribes our date. 


In blooming bealth Cordelia lately shone, 
Pride of the plain} admuir’d by all she knew; 

Each virtuous, fond endearment was her own, 
Her modest beauty charm’d, surpass’d by few. 


Tho’ meckness, virtue, uncorrupted thought, 
Adorn’d Cordelia, empress of the plain; 

*Gainst death, alas! her charms avail’d her not, 
Her cherish’d name, and all her merit vain. 


The king of terror’s dreadful mandate came, 
Forbade her virtues longer here to shine; 
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-. 4s! Cordelia only leaves her name, 
WV hile her bless'd spirit mounts tu realms divine. — 
The village maidens, conscious of her worth, 
Will to her mem’sry annual off’rings pay ; 
With grateful feelings, o’e# the clod of earth, 
Shall strew perfumes, the virgin sweets of May. 


Coldridge, December 22, 1813. J. CHAPPLE. 





—_—.. 


PEACE TO THE HEART OF A BRITON IS DEAR. 


HAY hail! lovely peace, ’tis with gladness we greet thee, 
With hearts overflowing, and welcome sincere, 
On the wings of our wishes we hasten to meet thee, 

For peace to the heart of a Briton is dear, 


Tho’ when tyranny threatens he scorns to surrender, 
Tho’ his bosom beats high when the war storm is near, 
Tho’ his country in danger he'd die to defend her, 
Still peace te the heart of a Briton is dear. 


Oh! think with what transports the captive will cheer it, 
When first the glad tidings shall break on his ear : 

Oh! think how his wife and his children will bear it, 
Nor deem it unmanly to part with a tear, 


Tho’ when tyranny threatens, he scorns to surrender, 
Tho’ his bosom beats high when the war storm is néar, 
Tho’ his soul is so firm, yet his feelings are tender, 
nd peace to the heart of a Briton is dear. 


London, December 24, 1813. J. W. LAKE. 





————_ —- 





GENERAL GRAHAM, 


N° be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 

Beneath a warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 

Whose wish, Heav’n, for his country’s weal denied, 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 


From clime to clime, where’er wars’ trumpets sound, 
The warrior went—yet Caledonia still, 

There was his thought; in march and tented ground, 
He dream’d, mid Alpine cliffs, of Athol’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndock’s lovely rill. 


Oh hero! of a race renown’d of old, 
Whose war.cry oft’ has wak’d the battle swell, 
Since first distinguish’din the onset bold, 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell, 
By Wallace side it rung the Southron’s knell. 


Alderne, Killsythe, and Tibberne own’d its fame, 
‘lummels rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne’er from prouder field arose the name 
Than whea wild Ronda learn’d the conqu’ring shout of Greme. 


WALTER SCOTT. 





REFLECTION. 


N duty’s path continue still to tread, ) 
Serene will be your mind, and soft your bed. 





